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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Foundations of Belief; being Notes introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Arthur James Bal- 
four. New York and London, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1895. 
— pp. viii, 366. 

The first duty of a reviewer of this book is to clear up certain mis- 
understandings which are likely to arise as to its scope and purpose. 
To take first those which are invited by the author himself, the 
modest sub-title, " Notes," suggests that the treatment is not only 
tentative, but discontinuous and unmethodical. In reality, the work 
is a perfectly consecutive and thoroughly systematic investigation of 
its subject. Again, the avithor insists that the reader whom he has 
in view is the "general" reader. Now, while the lucidity and ease 
and, not infrequently, the charm and eloquence of its style must 
bring the book well within the reach of many cultured readers who 
have neither the taste nor the capacity for abstract metaphysical dis- 
cussion, its primary appeal is to the philosophical expert, and the full 
compass of its argument will be appreciated only by those who are 
accustomed to move in the thin air of metaphysical thought. An- 
other preliminary point of great importance to the proper under- 
standing of the Foundations of Belief is its relation to the author's 
Defense of Philosophic Doubt. Superficial readers, and readers who 
confine themselves to the titles of books, will at once jump to the 
conclusion that the later work is a retractation of the earlier, just as 
such readers have interpreted the Kritik der praktischen Vernunft as 
a retractation of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft. This judgment would 
be as baseless and distorted in Mr. Balfour's case as in that of Kant. 
So consistent indeed is the author with his earlier self that at least 
one of his English critics has gone to the opposite extreme, and, 
finding in the present volume only a further " defense of philosophic 
doubt," has found it necessary to impale its author as 'Mr. Balfour 
the Skeptic ' (Saturday Review, Feb. 16). Another reviewer comes 
nearer the truth, when he says that in this book we have ' Mr. Bal- 
four as Socrates.' If it furnishes us with new evidence of the 
writer's gift of doubt, it also sheds a new light on the character 
of his doubt — the "philosophic doubt" of Socrates and of Descartes 
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rather than the " skeptical doubt " of Hume, the doubt which seeks 
the "foundations of belief," and which is the only path to final 
certitude. 

The movement of the argument is clear and simple. After a 
searching examination of the implications and the philosophic basis 
of Naturalism, and a more rapid study of Idealism, both phases 
of thought are discussed and dismissed together as representing, 
along with "rationalist orthodoxy," the common tendency of Ration- 
alism. The effort to rationalise belief being thus abandoned as 
futile, the inquiry proceeds from a consideration of " reasons for be- 
lief " to a consideration of "causes of belief," the chief of which are 
found to be the non-rational influences of custom and authority. In 
conclusion the necessary, though unproved, basis of both science and 
theology is briefly indicated, and Christian theism defended as the 
resulting belief. The present notice can call attention only to the 
main points in this course of thought. 

Often as the philosophical tendency variously described as Empiri- 
cism, Positivism, and Agnosticism, has been discussed of late years, 
we have perhaps nowhere had such an independent, fresh, and con- 
vincing statement of the inconsistencies of the position as Mr. Bal- 
four gives us in his discussion of Naturalism. Green's famous 
criticism, penetrating as it was, was essentially scholastic, and its full 
force could be felt only by those within the school of Hegelian 
Idealism. Mr. Balfour's freedom from pupillage to any of the philo- 
sophic schools, and his Socratic habit of asking all the possible ques- 
tions about any statement, give to his argument a peculiar force, as 
they must gain for it a wider hearing and understanding. The dis- 
cussion falls into two parts, the first of which consists of a delinea- 
tion of the ethical, aesthetic, and epistemological consequences of 
the naturalistic theory, while the second is a direct criticism of the 
philosophic basis of Naturalism. Under the former division, the 
author discovers the same radical " incongruity between the senti- 
ments subservient to morality and the naturalistic account of their 
origin " as Professor Huxley in his Romanes Lecture on Evolution 
and Ethics. The aesthetic implications of Naturalism are next 
pressed, for the first time, and the conclusion drawn that, for such a 
theory, beauty can be "nothing more than the chance play of subjec- 
tive sensibility or the far-off echo of ancestral lusts." Nor, finally, 
it is argued, can the naturalistic theory of " the non-rational origin 
of reason " serve as the basis of a theory of knowledge. Naturalism 
implies the " deposition of Reason from its ancient proud position as 
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the Ground of all existence, to that of an expedient among other ex- 
pedients for the maintenance of organic life ; an expedient, more- 
over, which is temporary in its character and insignificant in its 
effects" (p. 75). Besides, "if the current doctrine of evolution 
be true, we have no choice but to admit that with the great mass of 
fact we are brought into no sensible relation at all " (p. 69). " We 
must conceive ourselves as feeling our way about this dim corner of 
the illimitable world, like children in a darkened room, encompassed 
by we know not what" (p. 72). 

The general criticism of Naturalism as a philosophical theory is 
that the theory has no philosophic basis or rational justification. 
The Naturalists are not philosophers but scientists ; they confuse epis- 
temology with psychology, logic with history. " They have contented 
themselves with investigating the primitive elements from which have 
been developed, in the race and in the individual, the completed con- 
sciousness of ourselves and of the world in which we live. They 
have, therefore, dealt with the origins of what we believe rather than 
with its justification. They have substituted psychology for philoso- 
phy ; they have presented us, in short, with studies in a particular 
branch or department of science, rather than with an examination into 
the grounds of science in general " (p. 95). Nor is the agnosticism 
of the " agnostics " thorough-going ; even " positive " or empirical 
knowledge is still knowledge. " Nothing in the history of specula- 
tion is more astonishing, nothing — if I am to speak my whole mind 
— is more absurd, than the way in which Hume's philosophic prog- 
eny — a most distinguished race — have, in spite of all their differ- 
ences, yet been able to agree, both that experience is essentially as 
Hume described it, and that from such an experience can be ration- 
ally extracted anything even in the remotest degree resembling the 
existing system of the natural sciences " (pp. 86-7). In short, the 
only adequate philosophic basis of Naturalism would be a philosophy 
of science, and the only adequate philosophy of science would be a 
complete rationalisation of scientific belief. 

As Mr. Balfour's quarrel with Idealism is by no means so absolute 
as his quarrel with Naturalism, we may here follow his advice to the 
general reader, and, passing over this chapter, important though it is, 
proceed to his own constructive statement. Having found it impos- 
sible, either by naturalising or by idealising it, to rationalise belief, 
and having found its causes to be chiefly non-rational, he concludes 
that Certitude is " the child, not of Reason, but of Custom " 
(p. 171). The chapter on "Authority and Reason," perhaps the 
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most important in the book, closes thus : " If we are to judge with 
equity between these rival claimants, we must not forget that it is 
Authority rather than Reason which lays deep the foundations of 
social life ; that it is Authority rather than Reason which cements 
its superstructure. And, though it may seem to savor of paradox, it 
is yet no exaggeration to say, that if we would find the quality in 
which we most notably excel the brute creation, we should look for 
it, not so much in our faculty of convincing and being convinced by 
the exercise of reasoning, as in our capacity for influencing and 
being influenced through the action of Authority" (pp. 337-8). 
Scientific, ethical, and aesthetic, no less than theological, belief rests 
upon such a non-rational basis. The parallel between the position 
of science and that of theology in this respect is admirably shown in 
the chapter on " Science and Theology." The perception of this 
common situation of all belief determines the author's final attitude 
to the problem of its foundations. He will not cut adrift from 
reason ; he is no ' misologist.' " If we have to submit, as I think we 
must, to an incomplete rationalisation of belief, this ought not to be 
because, in a fit of intellectual despair, we are driven to treat reason 
as an illusion ; nor yet because we have deliberately resolved to 
transfer our allegiance to irrational or non-rational inclination ; but 
because reason itself assures us that such a course is, at the lowest, 
the least irrational one open to us " (p. 242). It is to the bar of 
" reflective Reason " itself that we must bring the claims of Reason 
and Authority for adjudication. The question is : To what extent is 
it rational to admit non-rational belief ? Judged by reflective reason, 
Naturalism is convicted of requiring us " arbitrarily to narrow down 
the impulses which we may follow to the almost animal instincts 
lying at the root of our judgments about material phenomena. It is 
surely better — less repugnant, I mean, to reflective reason — to 
frame for ourselves some wider scheme which, though it be founded 
in the last resort upon our needs, shall at least take account of other 
needs than those we share with our brute progenitors" (p. 251). 

The author's scheme of belief consists of three main elements, 
the scientific, the ethical, and the aesthetic. First, we are forced to 
hold that " behind these non-rational forces and above them, guiding 
them by slow degrees, and, as it were, with difficulty, to a rational 
issue, stands that Supreme Reason in whom we must thus believe if 
we are to believe anything" (pp. 331-2). Secondly, "it is impossi- 
ble to refuse to ethical beliefs what we have already conceded to 
scientific beliefs. For the analogy between them is complete. Both 
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are natural products. Neither rank among their remoter causes any 
which share their essence. And as it is easy to trace back our 
scientific beliefs to sources which have about them nothing which is 
rational, so it is easy to trace back our ethical beliefs to sources 
which have about them nothing which is ethical. Both require us, 
therefore, to seek behind these phenomenal sources for some ulti- 
mate ground with which they shall be congruous ; and as we have 
been moved to postulate a rational God in the interests of science, 
so we can scarcely decline to postulate a moral God in the interests 
of morality" (pp. 332-3). And, lastly, we are led to suppose that 
" in the thrill of some deep emotion we have for an instant caught a 
far-off reflection of Divine beauty " (p. 335). 

Where a reviewer is in thorough general agreement with the 
author, there is little need of criticism ; his chief duty is to signalize 
and to define the importance of the book. That importance seems 
to me to lie in the articulate and striking expression which it gives 
to the current reaction from intellectualism or rationalism, whether 
of the scientific or of the metaphysical type, from Naturalism on the 
one hand and Pan-logism on the other ; in its insistence upon the 
higher human "needs" — ethical, aesthetic, and intellectual; in its 
strenuous endeavor to unify the practical with the theoretical inter- 
ests. Had space permitted, I should have liked to offer some 
defense of the philosophic systems of the past, in view of Mr. Bal- 
four's criticism (pp. 164-5). I cannot think that Platonism and 
Spinozism, for example, have lost or will ever lose their " effectual 
vitality," and it could easily be shown that the author himself 
owes much, in spite of his damaging criticism of it, to Hegelian 
Idealism. I should have also liked to call attention to many indi- 
vidual passages in the book, brilliant in statement and rich in sug- 
gestion, as, e.g., the comparison of the metaphysician and the poet 
(p. 168), the characterization of Spinozism (pp. 251-3), and the de- 
scription of Naturalism as the "poor relation" of Science (p. 135). 

James Seth. 

Comte, Mill, and Spencer. An Outline of Philosophy. By 
John Watson, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow, James Maclehose 
& Sons; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. vii, 302. 

This volume was briefly noticed in the last number of the Review 
(No. 20, p. 229). Its aim and content, as well as the author's phil- 



